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(3) The third section of the Central American republics is the western
or southern slope of the central mountains and plateaus, together with a
small coastal plain along the Pacific Ocean. Being protected from the
tradewinds by the high land to the north and east, this section gets little
rain during our winter when the sun is far to the south. In fact some
parts are too dry for agriculture. Nevertheless, on the whole this section
is much more habitable than the wet eastern or northern slope, although
not so good as the plateau. How great the difference is may be judged
from the density of population in Salvador (121) compared with Hon-
duras (22). The relief map shows that Salvador lies wholly on the drier
south side of the mountains, while Honduras lies mainly on the wet north
side, with access to the Pacific Ocean only at the beautiful island-studded
Gulf of Fonseca.

Nicaragua is unfortunate because the plateau breaks down in its terri-
tory and is replaced by two great lakes, Nicaragua and Managua. The
lakes interest Americans because they would form a major part of an
interoceanic canal, if a second canal should be built to supplement the one
at Panama. They are not much help to Nicaragua. Most of that country
consists of a densely forested low plain extending back 50 miles or more
from the Atlantic Ocean, and of very rugged, wet, and heavily forested
mountains which slope toward the tradewinds. The mountains are a
great place for revolutionary bands of the kind which American marines
formerly tried to suppress, but they are of little use for peaceful people
who want to make a living. Because of such conditions, the capital,
Managua, is located only a little way back from the sea and only a little
above sealevel. This helps to make the government inefficient, for the
climate is enervating and disease is rife. As a result of all these factors
Nicaragua has only 17 inhabitants for each square mile.

Costa Rica, like Guatemala, is fortunate in having a relatively large
plateau and a greater length of seacoast on the drier Pacific side than on
the wet Atlantic side. This has helped it to be more fully a white man's
land than any other Latin American republic until Chile, Argentina,
and Uruguay are reached in the far south. Negroes live on the coast,
as they do on most coasts of tropical America, but they have not yet pene-
trated far into the highlands.

At Panama the mountains break down until they are only a few hun-
dred feet high at the canal. This fact as well as the narrowness of the
isthmus helps to account for the location of the canal in that country. In
spite of the slight elevation of the hills the climate on the two sides of
Panama is quite different. Colon at the northern (Atlantic) end of the
canal gets 127 inches of rain per year; Panama City at the other end,
away from the tradewinds, gets 69. Elsewhere in Panama the mountains